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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


A Letter To Each Member of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children 


Dear Council Member: 

Instead of writing a formal “President’s Page” I’m writ- 
ing a letter to you and to every member of the Council in- 
stead. I would like to express the hope that you will accept 
it as a personal letter. It is written in behalf of the Council 
which is “your professional organization.” It is also written 
in behalf of your officers and the editorial staff of the 
Journal. 


This letter has a two-fold purpose: first, to report on the affairs of the 
Council; and second, to invite your suggestions, your recommendations and 
your help. Your officers and the Journal staff need your help. They urge 
your active participation in all of the affairs of the Council. 

This is the last issue for 1942-43. We regret that it is late, but cir- 
cumstances have prevented its earlier publication and distribution. We 
hope that it will be as acceptable and helpful to you when school opens 
as it would have been at the close of last school year. It is not anticipated 
that this kind of delay will occur again. 

Your Council isn’t facing any serious crises as it has sometimes in the 
past. Like every truly professional organization it has a never ending prob- 
lem and challenge—that is to comprehend fully its functions and to provide 
the effective services that it should give. 

Since the Council isn’t facing serious problems or immediate crises 
your officers believe this is the time when it should move ahead and make 
good on some of the gains that have recently been initiated. These gains 
we believe include: (1) Strengthening our professional competence as in- 
dividual members to the end that we can continually provide more and 
better educational services for exceptional children; (2) Improving the morale 
of our members and building stronger the bonds of professional loyalty; 
(3) Increasing our membership; (4) Making our Journal a better pro- 
fessional organ; (5) Implementing the new plan of democratic and repre- 
sentative organization authorized at the last convention; and (6) Finish 
paying for the Journal which the Council purchased a year ago. Perhaps 
(7) we need a clearer and more specific definition of the functions of the 
Council than we have had. 


It isn’t known at this time whether or not the Council can hold its 
twenty-second annual convention next February. Travel restrictions may 
prevent it. In that event the life of the Council will depend more and more 
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upon the Journal. The editorial staff is making a gigantic effort to further 
improve the Journal. 

You should know that the Council is in a stronger financial position 
than it has ever been before. During last year it increased its cash balance 
$200.00. The Journal account gained $275.00. In addition some of our Chap- 
ters and members contributed $457.00 voluntarily to apply on the cost of 
purchasing the Journal. This makes a total financial gain of $932.00. Such 
a gain is a splendid compliment to you and to the teachers of exceptional 
children in the United States and in Canada. The Council still needs to 
raise approximately $1,600 however to finish paying for the Journal, so it is 
hoped that other Chapters and members may want to share in this cam- 
paign on a voluntary basis similar to the magnificent way so many of our 
Chapters have already done. 

We do have a problem if we are to improve the Journal. As you know 
the entire Chapter membership fee which you pay goes to the Journal. All of 
the members on the editorial staff give all of the time that they devote to 
the Journal and they do it without any compensation. You would feel 
tremendously indebted to them if you could only know of the hundreds 
of letters they write and the thousands of hours they devote to soliciting 
articles, editing them, proof-reading and the myriad of other problems inci- 
dent to publishing such a Journal. 

Our problem is members and subscriptions. The Council now has ap- 
proximately 3,300 members. It needs 4,300 to publish and finance a good 
Journal, Certainly out of 15,000 teachers of exceptional children in the 
United States and Canada we can gain another 1,000 members. Your ot- 
ficers urge that you view this as your problem for it’s your Council and 
your Journal. We urge, first, that you increase and get as many members 
as you can in your own Chapter and locally. We urge, second if you 
are located where you can, that you sponsor new chapters. Mrs. Beulah 
Adgate, our Treasurer-Manager at Saranac, Michign, will be glad to supply 
all information and all materials for securing memberships and for organiz- 
ing new chapters. 

There are other ways in which you can help the Journal. Our editor 
welcomes articles of interest. If you will send articles to him or have others 
send theirs in, it will ease his problem of solicitation. Our.’ Associate Editor 
needs news notes and book reviews. He will appreciate your sending those 
items to him. They will appreciate your help. 

The word “profession” seems to carry the implication of “perfection.” 
That seems to be what is expected of the Council and of us as teachers of 
exceptional children. That’s the kind of service your officers and the 
editorial staff are trying to give along with the many other demands that 
are levied upon them in these war times. 

This has been a strenuous plea for help; but it’s your Council and your 
Journal. It just seems that cooperation which means::a little help from 
everyone will accomplish so much more than a lot from a few. Your Presi- 


dent is making this plea because it gives you and every member an op- 
(Continued on page 251) 
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Cerebral Anoxia at Birth as a Cause 


of Mental Deficiency 





ALTERATIONS in the tissue 
architecture of the brain as a result 
of diminished oxygen supply or insuffi- 
cient oxygen consumption may cause 
permanent retrograde changes in the 
intellectual development of the in- 
dividual subjected to these destructive 
effects. If the cerebral tissues are 
gradually deprived of oxygen, a fairly 
definite sequence of symptoms occurs 
in response to this oxygen lack. Dull- 
ing of the intellect, unsound judgment, 
eupheria,’ irrational ideas, loss of the 
senses, drowsiness, unconsciousness 
are all clinical expressions of the de- 
teriorating effect of anoxia’ on the 
function of the brain and, especially of 
the frontal lobes. If relieved by oxy- 
gen before organic change takes place 
in the cerebral tissues, these anoxic 
effects are apparently completely re- 
versible.* 

However, the neural cells cannot 
tolerate severe anoxia for more than 





* Abnormal sense of well being. 

* Oxygen deficiency; any condition of insuffi- 
ciency of tissue oxidation. 

*Harpang, J. S., and Priestiey, J. G., Respira- 
tion, Second Edition, p. 200. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1935. 





Frederic Schreiber 


a few minutes without permanent al- 
terations in the tissue structure.* Such 
an anoxic insult may be survived by 
the individual, since the cortical cells 
are more quickly damaged by oxygen 
lack tham are the cell groups housing 
the vital centers.” In that case it ap- 
pears reasonable that “devastation 
areas,’ which may occur mainly in 
the frontal lobes secondary to anoxia, 
will find clinical expression in deterior- 
ation of intelligence. 


The mechanisms by which cerebral 
cells suffer oxygen want are, roughly, 
four: (1) anoxic anoxia, in which the 
oxygen saturation of the blood is too 
low; (2) anemic anoxia, in which the 
oxygen carriers in the blood are too 
few or inefficient; (3) stagnant anoxia, 
in which the oxygen circulation is too 
slow; (4) histotoxic anoxia, in which 
the cells have been so conditioned by 
toxins, drugs, or biochemical altera- 





‘Yant, W. P.; CHorRNYAK, JOHN; SCHRENK, H. 
H.; Patry, F. A., and Sayers, R. R., “Studies 
in Asphyxia.” Public Health Bulletin, 211 
Washington, 1934. 

° HENDERSON, YANDELL, Adventures in Respira- 
tion. The Williams and Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more, 1938. 


© FreDERIC ScHREIBER, M. D., is a professor of neurological surgery, Wayne Univer- 


sity College of Medicine, Detroit, Michigan. 


Prior to his present position he served as 


attending neurological surgeon at Harper Hospital, Children’s Hospital of Michigan, and 
Detroit Receiving Hospital, all of Detroit; and as consulting neurological surgeon at 
Herman Keifer Hospital, Woman’s Hospital, United States Marine Hospital, all of 
Detroit; Highland Park General Hospital, Highland Park, Michigan, and Wyandotte Gen- 


eral Hospital, Wyandotte, Michigan. 


Dr. Schreiber received his bachelor of arts degree from the University of Michigan 


and his doctor of medicine from Harvard University. 
He is a member of the American Board of Surgery, The American Board of Neuro- 


logical Surgery, and the American College of Surgeons. 
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tions in their internal environment that 
they cannot utilize oxygen properly.*’ 


The pathological lesions that are 
found resulting from severe cerebral 
anoxia are similar, no matter what 
mechanism has been responsible for 
the oxygen lack.**”'' The character- 
istic early changes are swelling of the 
tissues, -small hemorrhages throughout 
of dead cells, which are demonstrable 
if the tissues can be stained. 
the brain substance and localized areas 

The changes and -fixed patterns of 
intelligence are similar in individuals 
subjected to various types of anoxic 
insult, the clinical variations probably 
depending rather on the location of the 
degenerative cerebral lesions than on 
the etiological factors responsible for 
the cell asphyxia. Permanent charac- 
ter and mental changes are seen in the 
adult after anoxic anoxia from as- 
phyxia by fire, nitrous oxide, pro- 
longed water submersion and strangul- 
ation; after anemic anoxia with blood 
loss, or the blood changes associated 
with sulfanilamide or carbon monoxide 
which prevent the blood from taking 
up normal amounts of oxygen; after 
stagnant anoxia from the low blood 
spinal an- 


pressure secondary to 


° BARCROFT, JOSEPH, The Architecture of Phy- 
siological Function. The MacMillan Co., New 
York, 1934. 

"Peters, J. P., VANSLYKE, D. D.: Quantitative 
Clinical Chemistry, 1:579. The Williams and 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1932. 

“ SCHREIBER, FREDERIC, “Neurologic Sequelae of 
Paranatal Asphyxia.” Journal of Pediatrics, 
16: 297, 1940. 

“ SCHREIBER, FReDERIC, “Cerebral Anoxia and 
Anesthesia.” Journal Michigan State Medi- 
cal Society, 38:1050, 1939. 

‘*HartTman, F. W.:. “Some Etiological Factors 
and Lesions in Cerebral Anoxia.” American 
Journal Clinical Pathology, 8:629, 1938. 

“ CourvILLE, C. B., “Asphyxia as a Conse- 
quence of Nitrous Oxide Anesthesia.” Medi- 
cine, 15:129, 1936. 
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esthesia, or the impaired cerebral cir- 
culation of arteriosclerosis”; and after 
histotoxic anoxia from an overdose of 
barbiturates” with prolonged uncon- 
sciousness and cyanosis.” 

In the adult the extent of these 
changes in intellect may be estimated 
by comparison with the personality be- 
fore exposure to the anoxic episode. 
However, in the infant or child ex- 
posed to similar anoxic insult at birth 
there is no suitable yardstick for com- 
parison, since the factors of inherit- 
ance and normal development in each 
individual cannot be predicted. If the 
deviation from normal intelligence and 
behavior is marked, the child may be 
brought to the attention of a medical 
rxeminer early. Convulsions and 
spasticity, if present, being more read- 
ily recognized by parents than lowered 
intelligence, frequently cause these 
children to be examined before school 
age. 

The birth records of several hun- 
dred mentally deficient children less 
than 10 years of age, observed at the 
Children’s Hospital of Michigan and 
in private practice, have been report- 
ed previously.” After excluding those 
cases in whom the mental change oc- 
curred following brain trauma or in- 
fection after birth, the remaining chil- 
dren were found to, have a history of 
apnea™ at birth in approximately 70 





"A condition of thickening of the coats of 
the arteries with inflammatory changes, de- 
generative or productive. 

“A salt of barbituric acid used for sedation 
and analgesia. 

'*Blueness of the skin due to oxygen lack of 
the blood. ; 

'° SCHREIBER, FREDERIC, “Mental Deficiency 
from Paranatal .-Asphyxia.” Proceedings 
American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
44:95, 1939. ‘ 

‘Partial privation or suspension of breath. 
Asphyxia. 
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per cent of the cases. Under ordin- 
ary circumstances, of every 100 chil- 
dren born without drugs or anesthesia, 
about two will have respiratory dif- 
ficulties at birth.” Is was evident from 
this study that an infant who was 
cyanotic and apneic at birth had less 
chance of growing up with normal in- 
telligence than the pink baby that 
cried lustily when born.” 

The children in the foregoing study 
were mostly candidates for institution- 
al care and, as such, the main medical 
problem involved was one of class- 
ification. Of much interest, 
however, is the child whose deviation 
from normal intelligence and behavior 
is so slight that he is still a social 


greater 


rather than an institutional problem. 
These are the children of early school 
age that turn up in the psychiatric 
and psychological clinics of the public 
school system because of their sub- 
normal intelligence or their abnormal 
behavior. Many, and perhaps most 
children with deterioration in intellect 
are not recognized as such until they 
enter school and are placed in com- 
petition with their normal classmates. 

For the present study, consecutive 
cases of school children that were 
found to have low intelligence quoti- 
ents (45-85) were selected under the 
direction of Dr. Henry A. Luce, Dr. 
Harry J. Baker, and Dr. Walter G. 
Bergman, of the psychiatric, psycholo- 
gical, and research departments, re- 
spectively, of the Detroit Board of 


Education.” Only cases were used 





* Irvine, F. C.; Berman, S., and Netson, H. B., 
“Barbiturates and Other Hypnotics in Labor.” 
Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstretrics, 58:1, 
1934. 

‘Editorial, “Cerebral Birth Trauma.” The 
Lancet, 1123, London, November 12, 1938. 
‘Individual intelligence ratings were not 
available on the control group. Group in- 
telligence ratings are available on all pupils 
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that had been born in one or other of 
eight local hospitals, the records of 
which are adequate and available. A 
group of siblings of this low-intel- 
ligence group, also born in these hos- 
pitals, was then selected. Finally, an 
equal number of: well-adjusted chil- 
dren their age, social 
background and hospitals correspond- 
ing as nearly as possible to those of 
the low intelligence group. The place 
of birth was determined from the vital 


was chosen, 


Statistic records with the cooperation 
of the Detrvit Board of Health. Cards 
were then made out, which contained 
only the name of a child, the date of 
its birth, and the name of the hos- 
pital in which it was born. These 
cards were all shuffled and handed 
to two obstetricians, Dr. Robert K. 
Whiteley and Dr. David C. Kimball, 
and to myself, for notation of the ob- 
stetrical factors and the neurological 
data at birth. Since none of the 
three of us had any knowledge 
whether a particular card was that of 
a child with low or with satisfactory 
intelligence, our transcriptions from 
the birth records were as unbiased as 
it was possible to make them. The 
cards with the birth notations of the 
two obstetricians and myself were 
then returned and the psychological 
data added. At this time a notation 
was also made regarding those chil- 
dren whose low intelligence had been 
attributed, in a previous medical ex- 





in the Detroit public schools. These ratings 
are based on chronological age and for each 
year of age population are as follows: 


Ratings Per Cent Approximate IQ 
A Highest 8 118 or higher 
B Next 12 110-117 
C+ Next 18 105-109 
Cc Next 24 96-104 
CcC— Next 18 91-95 
D Next 12 83-90 
E Lowest 8 82 or lower 
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amination by school physicians, to 
cerebral change following head trauma 
or brain inflammation unassociated 
with birth, or to hereditary factors. 

Of 146 cases with low intelligence 
quotients 46 were withdrawn from 
the group: 24 because of familial 
histories of low intelligence, and 22 
because a postnatal trauma or infec- 
tion was thought to have been an 
etiological factor in the mental de- 
fects. Ninety-three per cent of the 
children in this discarded low IQ 
group showed no signs of apena at 
birth, and the distribution of birth 
factors was almost identical with that 
found in the well-adjusted group. 

Of the 31 siblings of the low-intel- 
ligence group, only one was found to 
have been apneic at birth and other 
birth factors were much the same as 
in the well-adjusted group. The dis- 
tribution of intelligence ratings in this 
sibling group corresponded well with 
the distribution of intelligence ratings 
found in other children of the well- 
adjusted group. (Intelligence ratings 
from A to E are used by the teachers 
for those children whose intelligence 
is considered to be within the normal 
range and who are, therefore, not 
studied at the psychiatric clinic.) 

The children’s condition at birth 
was recorded either as “pink” or 
“good,” if so noted in the birth record, 
or “apneic” if asphyxia livida,” as- 
phyxia pallida,” abnormal cyanosis or 
abnormal breathing difficulties were 
present. The designation “late cyanotic 
spells” covers only cases that were in 
good condition at birth and developed 
cyanosis during the first few days of 
life. 





*° Asphyxia in which the skin is livid. 
*t Asphyxia attended with paleness of the 
skin, weak pulse, and abolition of the reflexes. 
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From Table I it is apparent that 
premature, breech, precipitate, and 
twin deliveries were more numerous 
in the low IQ group than in the well- 
adjusted cases. Interference of vari- 
ous types was also found more often 
in the low-intelligence group than 
in the well-adjusted cases (Table II). 


In Table III it is seen that apnea at 
birth was found four times as fre- 
quently in the low IQ group as in 
the well-adjusted group. The percent- 
age of apnea when analgesia is used 
was also approximately four times 
greater in the low IQ group than in 
the well-adjusted group. 


Practically all of the children select- 
ed for this study were born in the 
years 1931, 1932, and 1933, just pre- 
ceding the period when the use of 
deep analgesia~ became almost invar- 
iable in local hospital practice. 


TABLE I 
BIRTH We.LL-Apsustep Low-IQ 
Factors Group Group 
100 CasEs 100 CaAsEs 
Full Term 95 82 
Premature 2 18 
Twins 2 10 
Precipitate 0 3 
Breech 1 4 
TABLE II 
TYPE OF WELL-ApsusTeD Low-IQ 
DELIVERY Group Group 
100 Cases 100 CASES 
Spontaneous 73 61 
Interference 27 39 
With Anesthesia 89 81 
With Analgesia . 57 33 





* Absence of sensibility to pain produced by 
drugs such as morphine, ‘scopolamine, nem- 
butal, and the like. 

(Continued on page 253) 
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The Intangibles of Special Education 





In times like these when the most 
intelligent and socially adequate peo- 
ple find social competence difficult to 
achieve, it is imperative that guidance 
assume a critical function in the edu- 
cation of mentally retarded children. 
Pupils from special classes are being 
drawn into industry in increasing 
Future adjustment in the 
depend 


numbers. 
changing work world will 
upon the careful guidance given be- 
fore exceptional children leave school. 
Guidance should permeate not only 
the curriculum offered, select methods 
of instruction best suited to each 
learning process, predict the level and 
types of vocational skills to be intro- 
duced, but should focus attention also 
upon those areas of education most 
pertinent in post-school adjustment. 
Even before large numbers were ac- 
cepted in industry, schools were in- 
terested in the success or the failure 
of exceptional children after they had 
left school. Educators realized the 
tragic effect each failure would have 
upon the exceptional individual. Na- 
tive equipment and social acceptance 
of handicapped children preclude the 
variety of life adjustments open to 
them. In the main, the incidence of 
failure measured by community ad- 
justment is not high for exceptional 
children, but present-day 
which force retarded children into 
ever greater competition with normal 


pressures, 


people, may result in a changed pic- 
ture. 





Florence N. Beaman 


Records of post-school adjustments 
likewise reveal that in work experi- 
ences, failures are not necessarily 
based upon low intelligence quotients, 
incompetence in basic skills, or upon 
special physical disabilities. Failures 
are those of poor adjustment to the 
adjustment in 
guidance 


social scheme -—— an 
which the intangibles of 
should play a significant part. 
Failures in work situations for ex- 
ceptional children grow out of a com- 
emotional 
inade- 


bination of social and 


factors: feelings of personal 
quacies, realization of non-productive- 
ness, and inability to maintain satis- 
factory group relationships with fel- 
low workers. The school has assumed 
the goal of academic education, but 
few special classes have directed edu- 
cation to combat the causes that con- 
tribute to life failures. In education 
training to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment in human terms has been con- 
ceived to be a by-product of day-by- 
day academic training. Although edu- 
cators are well aware of the valuable 
part that the less tangible factors o1 
personal adequacy and worthy group 
membership play in adjustment, re- 
orientation of school curricula to train 
as soundly for social adjustment as for 
arithmetical proficiency, is still to be 
eccomplished. 


Now is the time in the face of urg- 
ent need to examine the forces that 
might, within our special classes, de- 


. termine the success or failure of men- 


©@ FLtorence N. Beaman, M. S., is dean of girls of the high school of Scarsdale, New 
York. Her long association with and contributions to special education prompted the 


Journal to feature her in the cover portrait of this issue. 


News and Comments for biography. 
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tally retarded children. Whether or 
not mentally retarded children re- 
main an integral part of the industrial 
world when war pressures are re- 
moved, depends upon the realism and 
clarity with which educators of special 
classes face essential needs. 

One of the best statements of prin- 
ciples for realistic education for ex- 
ceptional children as well as normal 
children was issued a few years ago 


by the Associated Experimental 
Schools of New York City. It said in 
part: 


“Learning is a growing process, 
not merely the acquisition of 
knowledge. 


‘Schools 


with children’s growth: 


should be concerned 
physical, 
emotional, social, as well as in- 
tellectual. 
“Schools 


adapted to children’s total needs 


should be genuinely 
at each stage of their develop- 
ment.” 
These principles pre-suppose _ that 
school life should allow children to 
use their environment realistically and 
to discover and express their own 
meanings and relationships from their 
observations. Such a proposition holds 
room for growth and development, but 
holds likewise no room for static exist- 
ence within four walls. 

The essential needs of mentally re- 
tarded children are not basically aca- 
demic. The school curriculum in most 
classes for mentally retarded children 
is basically academic. Mentally re- 
tarded pupils need to achieve the 
characteristics most needed in any 
normal living situation: (1) | har- 
monious living with contemporaries; 
(2) realistic and first-hand experiences 
in knowing and using environment; 
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and (3) gradual introduction to the 
world-of-work in which they ultimate- 
ly will take their part. The material 
and experiences in education for these 
intangible needs must be planned as 
definitely as a good lesson in com- 
position or spelling. In most cases, 
adjustment has 

“out-of-school” 


learning for social 
been relegated to 
hours, or at best, to an incidental part 
of the school program. 

Any clear picture of what the con- 
tent of a program of social learning 
should be must grow out of the deep 
understanding of the environment in 
which the children live. The educa- 
tional goals of a teacher must be based 
upon something more than intelligence 
test results, case-work reports, and 
home-rating blanks. One __ teacher- 
training school requires its student 
teachers to spend a week in observa- 
tion on street corners, play spaces, and 
heme localities in the area in which 
they are to serve. With the theory 
that the child’s environment is an in- 
tegral part of his goals, aspirations 
and achievements, these student teach- 
ers use their senses: hear the sounds, 
feel the vibrations, smell the odors, 
record the sights, which each day are 
the experiences of those they will 
each. 

Translation of environment into edu 
cational objectives for retarded chil 
dren would make impossible the glar- 
ing examples of frustration and di- 
vorce from reality so often observed in 
special classes. One _ special-class 
teacher reported at a clinic the tru- 
ancy problem that she had encount- 
ered in her work. She noted the ex- 
tremely bad conditions under which 
a fourteen-year-old truant girl lived. 
This adolescent girl up - from the 
marshy section of town lived a miser- 
eble life with a crippled father. Her 
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daily chores done before school in- 
cluded a long walk to a water trough 
Her housework was done 
dishes 


for water. 
adequately in her ideals: 


washed, meals cooked, and 


the house broom-swept once a day. In 
with the 


meagre 


school her face glowed 


thought that she might adorn herself 
with a bright dress and be in the 
fashion parade with the other girls. 
Fingers stubborn to achieve results 
worked tenaciously at a gingham dress. 
The teacher may be forgiven if during 
her first home call she rated the 
home on the lowest possible scale and 
goals to 


set up her’ educational 


achieve: proper rules for dish-wash- 
pro} 


ing, proper methods of sanitation in 
food preparation, and increased clean- 
Had the 
that 


carried the 


liness and order in the home. 


teacher stood long enough on 


drab, marshy landscape, 
day’s water from the trough a mile 
such floor of the 


i : ‘ ] ; 
away, or swent the r« 


hut, her educational objectives might 


have begun with the girl’s environ- 
mental needs for personal adornment! 
The 


stand the environment 


teacher must not only under- 
in order to be 
able to translate it into educationai 
objectives but must be able to use the 
environment in the curriculum in such 
a way that it becomes meaningful tu 
retarded children. 

At the Little Red Schoolhouse, New 
York City, the 


walls. Normal 
exceptional children have an oppor- 


classrooms have no 


children as well as 
tunity to find out about the world in 
The 
planned each year to 
suited to the 


which they live. curriculum is 


include those 


experiences most age- 
level needs and interests of the pupils 
in the class and also to provide for 
the ever-changing needs of the en- 
emong the ex- 


that 


vironment. Common 


periences are those deal with 
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every-day living: food needs, clothing 


needs, transportation. A trip is made 


to the push-carts in the next 
street where their neighbors supply 
them with food; a trip to the big 


market where supplies come in during 
the night hours to feed a big city. 
These trips are not used merely as 
material for a composition lesson upon 
a return to school but as a constantly 
growing basis for a more understand- 
able use of that environment in daily 
life. One class utilized the experiences 
of the food trips in a practical way 
by doing more careful buying for the 
school lunch room. It stimulated, too, 
the search for information about food 


supplics which hitherto had had no 
meaning for them. 
Going outside the four 


walls of the 
classroom not only furnishes the chil- 
dren with up-to-date information but 
also begins their social contacts with 
the people of that work world. Many 
times incidents occur to build up de- 
concepts of social interaction. 


sirable 


A group of young exceptional chil- 


dren went to the Hudson River to ride 


across on the ferry boat. Traffic 
whirled along the wide west-side ar- 
tery and there came no interruption 


long enough to send the group across 


Longshoremen waiting to unlead local 
steamers saw the predicament, linked 


arms with one another, and formed a 


barrier to stop traffic. Conversation 


in the classroom later emphasized that 


this seemingly unimportant incident 


was one of great importance to the 


children. They constantly referred to 


the longshoremen as “the men who 


were nice to us.” 

Consistent building in environment- 
al experiences should not stop as soon 
as retarded children are able to read 
a book but should continue through- 
educational One 


out their years. 
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group of pre-vocational boys who were 
bored with the content of the school 
day livened into human beings when 
work became the topic of discussion. 
They wanted to work, but strangely 
enough knew nothing about the work 
conditions in the community. For six 
months every available work oppor- 
tunity in the community was visited, 
analyzed in terms of their abilities, 
and discussed. The atmosphere for 
learning in the classroom became pos- 
sible for these boys that were hitherto 
marking time until they reached the 
age for release. 

The use of the environment for the 
basic experiences in learning for men- 
tally retarded children provides a rich, 
growing, daily life. Children that 
know their environment and how to 
use it and seek satisfactions from it, 
develop a personal security that does 
much to promote wholesome living. 

Although security within surround- 
ings does much to promote a feeling of 
personal adjustment, a sense of per- 
sonal worth is much more difficult to 
achieve. Personal adequacy is meas- 
ured in terms of actual contribution 
and is, therefore, a relatively difficult 
problem for the retarded. 
It is doubtful that a sense of personal 
adequacy always hinges upon knowl- 
edge but rather upon an ability to 
make a contribution that is good. To 
a great extent personal adequacy de- 


mentally 


pends upon acceptance by contempor- 
ary groups. Most normal children 
achieve group membership by striv- 
ing, imagination, or natural participa- 
tion. Most exceptional children have 
to be trained in carefully planned pro- 
grams for satisfying group member- 


ship. A survey of out-of-school so- 
cial activities of mentally retarded 
children showed that they were 


meagre and that they followed rather 
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closely the activities taught them in 
the classroom. If the school program 
is to provide activities for growth in 
social expression, then an organized 
pattern of thinking and creating must 
be discarded and the mentally retard- 
ed children must be taught to think 
and interpret and express. Exception- 
al children can create. The following 
examples of verbal expression illus- 
trate what can be expected in growth 
at different mental levels when the 
curriculum is designed to include 
opportunity for productiveness. 

A trip to the woods brought two re- 
actions, both from nine-year-old boys 
but of widely separated mental abil- 
ities. 

(Boy, CA 9:7, Terman IQ 164) “This 
morning I went on a hike. I love to 
go to the woods. So quiet, so still, 
and the only sounds are locusts... . 
The lake is wonderful. The ceaseless 
waters, the wonderful mountains, 
make a combination which I can never 
The lake 
many 


get over and never forget. 
comes in many little waves, 
little splashes. It makes me want to 
stay forever in this quiet spot; stay un- 
til the very waves wear away the 
earth under my feet; stay until this 
world ends.” 

(Boy, CA 9:11, Terman IQ 72) “We 
went to the woods today. A squirrel 
ran up a tree and a dog chased it and 
barked at the foot of the tree. We 
gave him part of our hamburger and 
he ran away. It was still.” 

After a year’s work in excursions 
and exploration of his environment 
with the constant opportunity to ex- 
press his ideas in all media, this same 
retarded boy compared more tavorab- 
ly with the creative ‘contributions of 
those that had much higher mentality. 
A visit to a river-side park to watch 
the river traffic brought the following 
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observations: 

“Battleships are grey 

Gun on the front deck. 
A silver bridge 

With cars like small dots 


Driving across it. 

Dark green water with 

A grey barge bumping up and down. 
Two tugs towing 

A loading crane into the river.” 


The boy that produced the excellent 
passage about his trips to the woods 
had also increased his powers of ob- 
servation and on this trip spied a 
homeless man on a park bench. His 
interpretation follows: 


“His face was blue from cold and red 
from rum 

His ears were chilled and his hands 
were numb. 

His pants were shabby and his shirt 
almost gone 

His shoe leather tattered and his 
soles were worn. 

The day was dark and the rain be- 
gan to come. 

It came down hard like the beating 
of a drum; 

It beat down on him, on his shoul- 
ders and his head 

Like sharp piercing needles that the 
black clouds shed. 

It wasn’t long till the rain turned to 
hail 

It grated on the ground like pebbles 


on shale.” 


Expression fortunately does not al- 
ways have to be in the verbal fields. 
Crefts and art and music all furnish 
avenues of personal contribution that 
are sometimes more acceptable to the 
subnormal. Tf throughout — school 
years, the school concentrates upon 
the ability to interpret and to express 


reactions, the adult world into which 
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these children enter will have more 
meaning for them. 

The feeling of personal worth is en- 
hanced by belonging to a group so- 
cially. Many retarded children are 
hangers-on in the social sense. Early 
frustrations in playing with children 
often unfit the exceptional child for 
further satisfactory group life unless 
re-education begins in school. Social 
life in the classroom is one of the most 
difficult “lessons” to direct. It is 
equally difficult to evaluate. Learn- 
ing to be a member of a group, par- 
ticularly a constructive one, cannot 
again be a by-product of character- 
education discussions or even a prod- 
uct of an organized game. Group 
membership grows through right ac- 
tivities, carefully planned and direct- 
ed. What is offered depends upon age 
levels and environmental forces as 
well as the stage of social adjustment 
peculiar to the group. Play in all its 
forms furnishes a wealth of material 
for social training. In the very early 
years or low levels of social adjust- 
ment, materials generating individual 
play will be used. As children grow 
in desire for companionship, these ma- 
terials change to experiences for 
participation: 
dramatics, 


group group games, 


folk- 
dancing, crafts, and construction proj- 


story-telling, music, 
ects. 

The classroom that orients the ac- 
tivities upon actual life needs of ex- 
ceptional children will be faced with 
a very different program than that 
formerly employed. A time schedule 
might look something like the one 


following: 


MORNING 
Conversation Period 
Trip to Food Market 
(Continued on page 246) 
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Ir is: not-necessary to tell an audi- 
ence such as this what are the tre- 
mendous needs of manpower — and 
womanpower—in these days of total 
world conflict. In the air, on the sea, 
and on land, the armed forces de- 
mand every. contribution of human 
strength and skill that can be made 
available in our fight for the freedom 
of mankind. Through the WAVES, 
the WACS, and the SPARS, young 
women are being called to the colors 
in. unprecedented fashion and to an 
extent hitherto Hospitals 
must be manned to take care of the 


unknown. 


wounded, and that calls for every 
doctor and every nurse that is quali- 
fied to serve. The varied persona! 
needs of our fighting men must be 
met, whether for food, for clothing, 
for recreation, or for spiritual guid- 
ance; and these require trained per- 
sonnel to serve with the armed forces 
in their respective fields. 

On the home front the mobilization 
of civilian manpower is equally im- 
portant and is now rapidly extending 
into every plant that builds ships and 
fighting planes, into every factory that 
and ammunition, to 


supplies arms 


every farm that produces food, and 





@®Wartson B. MILLER is assistant administrator of Federal Security. 
and Drug Administration, Office of Education, 


to coordinate the functions of Food 


Watson B. Miller 


to every other phase of industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial pursuit 
contributing directly or indirectly to 
the war program. So great has been 
the demand for civilian labor that 
several millions of women have taken 
their places in the great army of war 
production workers. By the end of 
1943 about five million women will 
be engaged in munition industries and 
other supporting industries without 
which munitions could not be manu- 
factured. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the 
problems created by so great a de- 
mand for manpower and woman- 
power, the federal government has 
taken significant steps to safeguard 
the structure of American society. It 
has, for example, recently undertaken 
to contribute substantially for the 
care of children whose mothers are 
engaged in war-connected employment. 
Through the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, and under the 
guidance of the Office of Education 
end the Children’s Bureau, a federally 
sponsored program to this end is well 
under way in more than 20 states in 
which there are production areas 
critically affected by the war. Schools 


It is his task 


Public Health Service, Social Security Board, Freedman’s Hospital and St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, American Printing House for the Blind, Howard University, and the 


Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 


Prior to his present position, Mr. Miller was for eighteen years director of the 
American Legion’s national rehabilitation committee, which operated a $5,000,000 pro- 


gram. 


During the world war, he was a captain serving as the motor:transport officer of the 


Ninth Division. Following the war he served for a time as vice-president of a large 


eastern motor-bus company. 


The accompanying article is from a paper read by Mr. Watson before the banquet 
session of the Council’s Indianapolis convention. 
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in these areas are extending their 
services to include an all-day educa- 
tional program for children of school 
age and for those even younger who, 
because of mother’s employment, 
would be without adequate super- 
Under the same pro- 
gram, welfare agencies are providing 
foster home care and other social 
services for the very young and for 
older children that do not fit well into 
the group program of the school. For 


vision at home. 


the first time in our educational his- 
tory, the public-school day may thus 
extend over 10 or 12 hours, or even 
longer, depending upon the empfoy- 
ment schedules of the mothers con- 
And this is but one of the 
made by educa- 


cerned. 
many adjustments 
tion to help meet the insistent require- 
ments of the man-power problem that 
is upon us in this greatest of all world 


emergencies. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

It is to be expected that in such an 
emergency every worker would have 
an opportunity to prove his real as 
sets. Regardless of any handicap that 
may be his, we have come to a time 
when he is likely to be judged by his 
abilities rather than by his disabilities. 
Not “What can’t you do?” but “What 
can you do?” is the question in which 
the employer is most interested. The 
result has been that workers handi- 
capped in one way or another now 
have an unprecedented outlook for 
employment if they can show ability 
and skill in a needed process. 

In October 1942 it was estimated 
that three million disabled men and 
women were engaged in war industry 
throughout the county." Blind people 


sheets, pillow cases, 


are meking 


‘These data taken from Occupations, 21:162, 
October 1942. 
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brooms, overalls, and deck swabs for 
the army and the navy purchasing de- 
partments. Their sensitive fingers are 
busily at work in plane factories and 
other war plants. A welder with one 
arm, a deaf man at the tool bench, 
a man helpless without his crutches 
who polishes the lens of a bomb sight, 
—all are a part of the great produc- 
tion army. On the present training 
rolls of the rehabilitation service of 
the Office of Education are 115,000 
disabled persons—the largest number 
ever to be serviced at any one time. 

But, we ask, what is it that makes 
a handicapped person employable? Is 
it not, in the first place, the fact that 
he or someone else has found out the 
things he can do best, the skills he 
can develop, and that, having found 
this out, he has set about to develop 
those skills?) Is it not, in the second 
place, the fact that the handicapped 
person has learned how to get along 
with other people, to take and to fol- 
low directions, and to make himself 
an acceptable member of the social 
group? And is it not, in the third 
place, the fact that he is giving value 
that his per- 
good, and 


received on the job, 
formance is_ consistently 
that he proves himself loyal and faith- 
ful to the task at hand? In other 
words, these three qualities stand out 
in my mind as most significant: first, 
training in the things one can learn 
to do well despite a handicap; second, 
ability to live and to work happily 
with and for other people; and third, 
faithful, consistently good perform- 
ance on the job. Without any one of 
these qualifications, the other two 
will not avail. 


SPECIAL. EDUCATION AND MAN-POWER 
NEEDS 
This brings me to the place of spe- 
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cial education for handicapped chil- 
dren as it is related to the man-power 
situation. Vocational rehabilitation 
is doing a magnificent job in furnish- 
ing specific training to physically 
handicapped workers, and it can point 
with pride to the success on the job 
of a large number of those so trained. 
But vocational rehabilitation ordin- 
arily has the handicapped person in 
training only for a relatively brief 
period. Moreover, that period comes 
at a time of comparative maturity, 
when the handicapped person has 
reached the minimum employable age 
or is of adult years. There are at 
least 15 or 16 years of life—and usual- 
ly more—behind him. During this 
time he has had ample opportunity to 
develop good habits or bad habits, so- 
cial attitudes or asocial attitudes. Who 
was there to guide him in the right di- 
rection, to help him to get along with 
other children, to find the things that 
he could do, and to compensate for 
his handicap through recognized 
achievement? Who was there to pro- 
vide the necessary tools of learning, 
the special equipment he needed, and 
all the other adjustments his condi- 
. tions demanded? 

All of this, it seems to me, is the 
responsibility of the school during the 
formative years of the handicapped 
child’s life. And this is what I in- 
terpret as the province of special edu- 
cation for exceptional children—name- 
ly, to lay a solid foundation for suc- 
cessful living as an adult citizen and 
worker. To make whatever special 
provisions are necessary to that end, 
regardless of the physical or mental 
status of the child in question, is a 
worthy contribution to the solution of 


the man-power problem. 
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EMPHASIS UPON OCCUPATIONAL COURSES 


Of special importance in meeting 
the immediate man-power needs would 
be a persistent emphasis upon care- 
fully selected occupational courses for 
handicapped adolescents now in school. 
If each pupil were enrolled in such a 
course in terms of his ability and in 
terms of the occupational needs of the 
day, he might be ready to step from 
into industry without waste 
motion. Fundamental skills would 
have been established, and the worker 
would need only a brief period of ad- 
justment to the specific job to which 
he goes. To you educators and super- 
visors and executives of national or- 
ganizations working in this field are 
left the responsibility and the privilege 
of planning such courses. But make 
sure they are practical—that they 
meet the man-power needs of the day 
—and that the pupil’s ability is 
matched with the job to be done when 
he leaves your classes next week, next 


school 


month, or next year. 


THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 


If such a plan of preparation is good 
for the physically handicapped, it is 
no less important for those that are 
mentally not equal to normal capacity. 
Many of us have been all too prone to 
conclude that because a child is un- 
able to master academic bookwork, he 
cannot succeed in any occupational 
capacity. But we’re learning. The 
records in your own schools and in- 
stitutions tell a different and a truer 
Many of the slowest learners 
capable of 


story. 
have shown themselves 
mastering routine skills representing 
contributions to the war _ pro- 

In this very, city, I am told, 
there has been a program in opera- 
high schools 


vital 


eram. 


tion in one of your 
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through which pupils seriously below 
average in intelligence are given op- 
portunity for the development of spe- 
cific occupational skills without the 
embarrassment and discouragement of 
continued failure in attempting to do 
much related academic work.’ Other 
cities no doubt have similar programs 
under way. It is not necessary to 
multiply examples. But I am sure 
that the reservoirs of labor strength 
latent in those that may be termed 
“dumb” or “stupid” are far greater 
than any of us have realized. If some- 
how or other we could wisely mobilize 
those forces among so-called “stupid” 
adolescents and young adults, we 
should make an immeasurable con- 
tribution to the man-power needs of 
today. 


INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED CHILDREN 


I understand that the “exceptional 
children” whom this Council serves 
include also those at the high end of 
the scale of intelligence. The impor- 
tance of capitalizing upon the gifts of 
highly intelligent men and women in 
our war program is obvious. We need 
their talents and their leadership in 
every field of operation—in labor and 
in industry, in the professions and 
in manual skills. But they, ioo, need 
to know how to live and work with 
other people, how to give or to take 
directions, and to contribute generous- 
ly of their talents to the cause of 
freedom. To the elementary and 
secondary schools belongs the great 
responsibility for preliminary prepar- 
ation for such service. I can think of 


“The program mentioned is conducted at ° 


Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis, 
through its Reclassification Department. 
Numerous examples have been cited of stu- 
dents of low intelligence that have made 
good in some elementary occupational skill. 
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no task more challenging than to guide 
into activities of national concern the 
brilliant youngsters who have the most 
to give in keenness of intellect and an- 
alytical judgment. Let the schools 
see to it that these, too, have their 
chance for maximum self-realization 
in the service of their fellowmen. 


THE SOCIALLY UNADJUSTED 


There is still another group in which 
this Council is interested—the socially 
unadjusted and delinquent youth that 
have failed to learn the need of a cer- 
tain amount of conformity to social 
standards of behavior. We dare not 
close our eyes to the fact that juve- 
nile delinquency is on the increase, 
especially in areas critically affected 
by the war production program. From 
one western city’ comes the startling 
report that, while the population of 
the city has increased 300 per cent 
since 1940, juvenile delinquency ac- 
cording to court records has increased 
800 per cent during the same interval 
of time. There is much concern here, 
es there has been in England, over 
the nation-wide situation, and efforts 
ere being made in various directions 
to stem the tide. This Council has 
a tremendous job on its hands. I sug- 
gest that you study the problem 
critically from an educational point of 
view, that you analyze wherein the 
schools can help through special ad- 
justments and programs to keep the 
youngsters out of trouble. Certainly 
the man-power needs offer a bid for 
the services of every active adven- 
turous boy and girl that is ready to 
leave school for a serious job in war 
production. 


* Vallejo, California. Statement was made in 
a versonal interview by the superintendent of 
schools. 
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CHALLENGE TO THE SCHOOL 


The Office of Education tells me 
that in 1940 the total number of boys 
and girls in the United States enrolled 
in some type of special school or class 
for exceptional children was not far 
from 400,000. This is the largest num- 
ber of pupils ever so reported to that 
office by residential institutions and 
city day-school systems. I understand, 
too, that states are becoming increas- 
ingly concerned over the educational 
welfare of these boys and girls, and 
that each biennium sees progress made 
somewhere in state legislative enact- 
true 


ments.’ Yet if statistics tell a 


story, we are far from the goal of 
providing for every handicapped and 
every talented boy and girl the type 
of special school facility that he or 
she needs. I suppose the total num- 
ber for which special adjustment 
should be made is closer 4,000,000 than 
400,000, and that is a very conserva- 
tive estimate. 

grateful for 


small gains while looking forward to 


However, we can be 


larger ones. I assume that for every- 
one of the 400,000 boys and 


tending some type of special school or 


girls at- 


class, some constructive educational 


progrem is being carried out in keep: 
ing with his physical and mental and 
social needs. But I am asking you 
tonight to re-evaluate your practices 
in terms of the critical man-power 
problem upon us. Will the adolescents 
whom you send out of your schools 
in June be ready to take their places 
in this world of production that needs 
them so sorely? Are the younger 
children not yet ready to leave school 
‘California, Iowa, Oregon, and Utah, are 
among the states in which this year some 
proposals are under consideration for estab- 
lishment or extension of the special educa- 
tion program. 
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receiving the training that will make 
take their 
places next year or the year follow- 
Are they learning how to get 


it possible for them to 
ing? 
along happily with other people? Will 
they give value received in the per- 
And are they 
the best in- 


formance of the job? 


learning how to serve 
terests of their fellowmen and cf their 
country? Most of all, are they willing 
and ready to give of themselves unsel- 
fishly 


serve? 


insofar as they are able to 


““ALL MEMBERS OF ONE BODY” 


Hundreds of years ago a man named 
Paul wrote a letter to a group of peo- 
ple living in Corinth. In his effort to 


closely together in 


draw them more 
mutual understanding and helpfulness, 
he compared their group to the human 
body in which there are many mem- 
part of what he 


bers. And this is 


said: “The eye cannot say to the 
hand, ‘I have no need of you’; or the 
head to the feet, ‘I have no need of 
you. No, indeed, much more those 
members of the body which seem to 
be more feeble than necessary.” 

I submit to you that those handi- 
capped members of our society that 
“seem to be more feeble” are not only 
necessary but have made a rich con- 
tribution to the progress of civiliza- 
tion. A physical handicap has proved 


no obstacle to outstanding achieve- 


ment. There are too many examples 
of that 


mental dullness is for many necessary 


to need elaboration here. A 


occupational activities an asset rather 
than a liability. What would we do 
without “hewers of wood and drawers 
of water’—those workers that serve 
best in routine repetitive jobs that are 


°I Corinthians 12:21-22 (Modernized) 
(Continued on page 252) 
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NEWS AND 


COMMENTS 





Board Meetings and Business Sessions 


at Indianapolis Convention 


Lieutenant Samuel A. Kirk, presi- 
dent of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children, presided at the 
first meeting of the board of directors 
and Miss Kathern F. Gruber was ap- 
pointed to serve as recording secre- 
tary. Other members of the board 
present were John J. Lee, Detroit; 
Rose M. Smith, New York City; Tru- 
man Ingle, Fulton, Missouri; and 
Dorothy E. Norris, Cleveland. Proxies 
served for absentees Carey Downing, 
Florence Beaman Bock, Odella J. 
Smith, C. E. Strothers, and Ruth Hale. 

The treasurer-manager, Beulah S. 
Adgate, read the financial reports of 
Council and the Journal, and the 
president read the auditor’s report. 
All were accepted and placed on rec- 
ord. 

Lieutenant Kirk gave a brief re- 
view of his July 27, 1942 report to 
the board of directors covering the 
purchese of the Journal, the reorgan- 
ization of the editorial staff, and its 
budget. Richard Hungerford, New 
York City, chairman of the committee 
on financing the purchase of the Jour- 
nal, made a report of progress. Louis 
E. Rosenzweig, New York City, treas- 
urer of Mr. Hungerford’s committee 
was authorized to open a committee 
checking account and to deposit and 
withdraw money in the name of the 
Council. 

Dr. John J. Lee presided at the 
second meeting of the board. 

Beulah S. Adgate reported $200 in 
registrations. 

Expenses of the president for the 
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year, not to exceed $100, were ap- 
proved and ordered paid. An $18.75 
war bond was authorized for Dr. John 
J. Lee’s secretary in appreciation of 
the work she did for the Council dur- 
ing the year. 

The treasurer-manager was instruct- 
ed to submit a budget for considera- 
tion and the recording secretary was 
instructed to send letters of appreci- 
ation to all speakers and others that 
had contributed toward the success of 
the meeting. 


BUSINESS SESSIONS 

The first business session of the 
convention was devoted to explaining 
items acted upon by the board, ob- 
taining confirmation where necessary, 
and in presenting reports of commit- 
tees. The session approved the pur- 
chase of the Journal, the work of the 
Journal financing committee, and the 
salary of the treasurer-manager. 

May Bryne of Minneapolis read the 
plan of Council reorganization as pre- 
pared by her subcommittee and 
amended by the board of directors. 
The plan was ordered mimeographed 
for general distribution at the con- 
vention on the following morning. 

The second business session was de- 
voted to consideration of the pro- 
posed plan of reorganization. The plan 
was adopted with an amendment 
proposed by Edward Stullken of Chi- 
cago to determine the number of 
delegates for individual members by 
the number in attendance at sched- 
uled caucus time. 
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The convention authorized Harry J. 
Baker of Detroit to approach again the 
National Society for the Study ot Edu- 
cation on the proposition that that or- 
ganization consider the desirability of 
publishing a year book on exceptional 
children. 

Invitations for next year’s conven- 
tion were received from Chicago, St. 
Paul, St. Louis, and Miami. The 
board of directors was empowered to 
select the city, if a convention is to be 


held in 1944. 


The nominating committee recom- 
mended the following slate ot officers 
for the ensuing year: President, John 
J. Lee, Detroit; Vice-president, Flor- 
ence S. Dunlop, Ottawa; Recording 
secretary, Kathern F. Gruber, Minne- 
Beard members for full 
terms: Jessie A. Tritt, Los Angeles; 
Wallace J. Finch, Cleveland; Marian 
K. Harvie, Toronto. Board members 
to fill unexpired terms: Anna Engel, 
Detroit; Silas Rhodes, Cincinnati. 


apolis. 


Unanimously elected. 


The final business session considered 
the necessary changes in the constitu- 
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tion to permit it to incorporate the 
newly adopted plan of organization. 
The quorum for the new 20-member 
board of directors, when elected, was 
set at 16 and the quorum for the 
delegate assembly was set at a two- 
thirds majority. To complete the task 
of revising the constitution the follow- 
ing committee was appointed, Edward 
Stullken, Chicago; Dorothy Norris, 
Cleveland; Frank Powell, Madison; 
and May Bryne, Minneapolis. 

The committee on reorganization 
wes continued with 
recommendations on 


instructions to 
make _ specific 
how the Council can more closely in- 
tegrate its work with such other spe- 
cial associations as the National Coun- 
cil on the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, and the like. 

The President was empowered to 
international relations 
recommenda- 


appoint an 
committee to prepare 
tions for a post-war program for the 
Council, on an international basis. 
submitted 

was ad- 


Resolutions were and 
adopted and the 


journed. 


meeting 


Reorganization of the International Council 


for Exceptional Children 


I. REGIONAL AREAS 

A. That nine regional areas be 
created, seven of which shall be in 
the United States, one in Canada and 
one from outlying areas. The areas 
in the United States to be known as 
Eastern I, Eastern II, Eastern III, Cen- 
tral I, Central II, Central III and 
Western 

B. That one person from each area 
elected by the delegate assembly as 
hereinafter provided, be designated as 
regional representative 
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C. That the duties of the regionai 
representative shall be: 

1. To become familiar with each 
state program of special education in 
the given area 

2. To disseminate 
garding the Council and to create in- 
terest in its activities 

3. To formulate .plans for increas- 
ing membership and fer forming new 
chapters 

4. To serve as a member of the 
board of directors of the Council 


information re- 
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5. To serve as a member of the pro- 
gram committee (4 to be appointed 
by the president) 

D. That five per cent of each 
chapter’s dues be earmarked for use 
by the regional representative 


II. DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 

A. That the delegate assembly 
shall conduct the annual business af- 
fairs of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children and be known 
as the annual delegate meeting 

B. The annual delegate meeting 
shall be held at the February meet- 
ing of the Council and provision made 
for an adjourned session in the June 
or July summer meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association at the 
discretion of the committee on con- 
stitution 

C. That the definition of eligibility 
to membership in the delegate as- 
sembly shall be the average number 
of paid-up memberships for the six 
month’s period immediately preceding 
the delegate meeting 

D. That every chapter be entitled 
to send one delegate to each delegate 
meeting of the Council. If the mem- 
bership of a chapter exceeds ten, an 
additional delegate shall be honored 
for every additional paid-up member- 
ship 

E. That, if a chapter is entitled to 
more than one delegate and only one 
delegate is in attendance at the dele- 
gate meeting, such attending delegate 
may carry the weighted vote of his 
or her chapter—such additional vote 
to be honored on presentation of of- 
ficial proxies approved by the com- 
mittee on credentials 

F. That individual members be en- 
titled to representation in the delegate 
meeting as a result of a caucus of in- 
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dividual members in attendance at 
stated caucus time on the basis of one 
representative for the first ten paid 
individual memberships and one ad- 
ditional for every twenty additional 
paid memberships 

G. That the regional representa- 
tives be elected in the delegate as- 
sembly 

H. That any member of the Coun- 
cil may attend the delegate meetings 
and with consent of the delegate as- 
sembly may speak but shall have no 
vote 


III. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

A. That the board of directors be 
made up of twenty members—nine 
members elected by the delegate as- 
sembly representing the nine regional 
areas, five members and one from out- 
lying areas, all to be suggested at 
large, four members of the executive 
committee and the chairman of the 
editorial board of the Journal 

B. That the members at large be 
determined as follows: the president, 
with consent of the executive commit- 
tee, appoint a committee consisting of 
one member from each type of special 
education represented in the Council 
at least four months prior to the an- 
nual meeting. The committee shall: 

1. Prepare a list of twelve names 
representing various types of Special 
Education, two of whom shall repre- 
sent Outlying Areas and submit to 
the general assembly for election. The 
six receiving the highest number of 

Outlying 
elected to 


votes, including one from 
Areas, shall be declared 
serve four years 
2. Prepare a slate (president, vice 
president, and recording secretary) 
for election by the delegate assembly 
C. That the executive 


(4 members) consist of the president. 


committee 
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the last retired president, the vice 
president and the recording secretary 

D. Functions of the board of di- 
rectors: 

1. To formulate and propose the 
policies of the Council 

2. To approve an annual budget 

3. To appoint the treasurer-man- 
ager 

4. To 
the general assembly 

E. That delegates to the general 
assembly be invited to attend certain 
board of directors’ meetings to voice 


make recommendations to 


their views but have no vote 


IV. THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

A. Functions: 

1. To present to the board of di- 
rectors the nomination for treasurer- 
manager 

2. To appoint the editorial board 
and name its chairman 

3. To recommend the budget of the 


Council 
V. THE PRESIDENT 
A. Duties: 
1. To preside at the delegate 


meetings, the meetings of the board 
of directors and the meetings of the 
executive committee 

To appoint all committees 

To appoint 


w bo 


four regional di- 
rectors who with the president, shall 
be responsible for the programs at 
all meetings of the Council 

4. To members of the 
committee for all unexpired terms 

5. To represent the Council in co- 
its efforts with those of 


cther agencies 


appoint 


erdinating 


VI. COMMITTEES 
A. Standing: 
1. Nominations 
2. Resolutions 
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3. Credentials 

4. Program 

5. International Relations 
B. Temporary: 


1. Coordination — (organization of 
first delegate assembly) 

2. Program for next two years— 
the final program committee to be ap- 
pointed from list of regional repre- 
sentatives 


One member to serve four years 
One member to serve three years 
One member to serve two years 
One member to serve one year 


One member to be appointed every 
year thereafter. In case of vacancies 
appointments to be made for unex- 
pired term 

3. Any others necessitated by work 
of Council 

C. Functions of Committees 

1. NoMINATIONS: a. prepare a list 
of 12 candidates from which 6 shall be 
b. prepare a slate 
and re- 


elected at large; 


(president, vice president, 
cording secretary) for election at first 
general assembly 

2. RESOLUTIONS: a. formulate reso- 
lutions to be presented to general as- 
sembly for adoption 

3. CREDENTIALS: a. draw up official 
proxy forms for members of delegate 
assembly and for members of the 
board of directors; 


ies; c. approve credentials of all dele- 


b. approve prox- 


gates to annual delegate assembly 


4. PROGRAM: 
b. make local arrangements for con- 


a. arrange programs; 


vention 

5. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: a. 
establish relations. with other coun- 
tries with respect to the education of 
exceptional children; b. promote an 
exchange of ideas. 
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A Special Resolution Adopted at Indianapolis 


in Memory of Meta Anderson 


Education in general and education 
of the exceptional, in particular, have 
suffered a deep loss in the passing of 
one of its great leaders, Dr. Meta L. 
Anderson. 

A native of Brooklyn, New York, 
she grew up and received her educa- 
tion in a metropolis in which she was 
later to begin a career that was to 
bring happiness, security, and ad- 
justment to many thousands of boys 
and girls that fell into the classifica- 
tion of the exceptional. 

Dr. Anderson’s personality, educa- 
tional background, continuous travel, 
constant study, and rich experiences 
particularly equipped her for the 
ever growing administrative responsi- 
bilities. 

In 1910 she left a budding educa- 
tional career in her native state to 
become, in Newark, New Jersey, one 
of those great national pioneers that 
were responsible for the significant de- 
velopment of educational practice dur- 
ing the decade 1910-1920. 

Her first endeavors were with the 
mentally retarded and the develop- 
ment of these classes from their es- 
tablishment in 1910 through 1937 
multiplied from two to approximately 
one hundred. 

The significant evolvement, philoso- 
phically, was to include only academic 
inferiors for admission. A very care- 
ful system of screening and establish- 
ment of criteria for classification was 
developed under the guidance of Dr. 
Anderson’s brilliant leadership. 

In 1937 she was appointed by the 
Newark Board of Education to head 
the entire division of the exceptional 
which included not only the mentally 
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retarded but the physically handi- 
capped, the socially maladjusted, and 
those with speech defects. These 
added _ responsibilities she embraced 
with all the energy, enthusiasm, and 
administrative ability that she in- 
jected into the single division she de- 
veloped so successfully. 

Over all the years, Dr. Anderson 
continually found time to amplify and 
project her point of view by the writ- 
ing of a book, Education of Defectives 
in the Public Schools; numerous con- 
tributions to educational and psy- 
chological magazines; accepting office 
in many organizations, particularly as 
president of the International Council 
in 1930 and the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency in 1940; travel, 
especially to Russia when that coun- 
try was in the first days of its Five- 
Year Plan, to note how the experi- 
ment worked, and to Serbia to gather 
material for the writing of a_ biog- 
raphy on one of its former queens. 

Together with the above, Dr. An- 
derson, a fervent patriot, served her 
country in World War I, as a head 
reconstruction aide of the psychiatric 
division of the American Expediticn- 
ary Force. After her war service was 
over she returned again to Europe at 
the behest of the Serbian govern- 
ment to organize an educational pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Anderson influenced the philo- 
sophy and thinking of many men and 
women, not only of those that were 
supervised by her or that studied un- 
der her at New York University, Le- 
high University, Stanford University, 
or State Teachers College at Newark, 
but of a large group that she con- 
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tacted in every day life. 

Her counsel and advice were con- 
tinually sought in the conduct of edu- 
cational projects by the United States 
Office of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and other in- 
stitutions. She gave unstintingly of 
herself when asked to speak before 
educational or civic groups. 

To her superiors, Dr. Anderson gave 
the utmost cooperation and was con- 
sidered by them as a loyal associate, 
an untiring worker, and staunch in 
the educational beliefs she held. 

The recent survey by a group from 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in 1941, described the work di- 
rected by her as “outstanding in both 
its planning and its execution.” 

Her personality, to those that knew 
her well, was one of scintillating 
beauty. She had a deep interest in 
human nature, and an abiding love 
and devotion for things spiritual. 

The void that Dr. Anderson has left 
will be difficult to fill. 

It is with great regret and deep 
sense of sorrow that we offer these 
words so inadequate to depict the life 
of one that was devoted to the inter- 
ests of mankind. 

RESOLVED THAT, the 
ments reflect the sentiments of those 


above _ state- 


here assembled, and the above be 
spread upon the minutes of the In- 
ternationel Council for 
Children end copies sent to Mrs. Au- 


Rem and to her colleagues in 


Exceptional 


gust 
Newark. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Emma E. Denniscn 


Florence S. Dunlop 


Daniel S. Ellesin 

Estella Lawes 

Rose M. Smith. 

Herbert B. Bruner, Chairman 
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Intangibles of Education 
(Continued from page 235) 


Rest Period 
Lunch 


AFTERNOON 


Making of jelly from grapes bought 
at market 

Dictated discussion of trip 

Free play out-of-doors 


Each day’s program would be differ- 
ent. Each experience would be com- 
pleted with all of its inter-relations be- 
fore going on to the next experience. 
The children would have a_ whole 
world instead of five hours at school, 
three hours of unrelated experiences 
on the street, and the rest ot the 
time at home. Each unit of time would 
be related in meanings, for all three 
would use the same environment. 


The proof of the adequacy of the 
program would be found in the suc- 
cess with which exceptional children 
made new adjustments upon leaving 
school. Children and teachers can 
be trusted to absorb enough of the 
fundamental skills for daily use be- 
cause the program has so long been 
directed with that end 
is hoped that the time will come when 
special class teachers, pioneers in the 
field of human values, will cut through 
the unrealistic programs of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic and will per- 
mit the retarded children under their 
care to work under a more dynamic 
plan. Only then can be achieved for 
retarded children the beginnings of 
productiveness, a’ sense of personal 
worth, and desire for cooperative liv- 
greater 


in view. It 


ing that will be carried to 
heights in their adult life. 
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An Appeal for a Functional Art Program 


in Classes for the Mentally Retarded 


The highly abstract and impractical 
nature of the majority of art programs 
is apparent as one _ searches for 
evidences of activities that might pro- 
vide for the projection of real art prob- 

individuals in 
Many curricula 


lems encountered by 
their everyday life. 

are prefaced with statements of fine 
philosophies and very high-sounding 
objectives. One curriculum set up a 
program of “art to fulfill utilitarian 
function.” However, upon investiga- 
tion of the actual program of activities 
suggested by this curriculum, it was 
found that the program and philosophy 
were wholly inconsistent; for example, 
color was taught by such means as 
making color wheels, balance was 
taught by drawing and painting geo- 
Actually 
the children’s clothing and home prcb- 


metric and abstract forms. 


lems would have been most excellent 


sources for impressionable working 


knowledges of art principles, and 
would have also been a social service. 
Perhaps a scarcity of school art ma- 
terials such as paper and colors in vari- 
ous media will awaken us to the fine 
potentialities of Mary’s dress, Johnny’s 
necktie, and the home-economics de- 
partment suite of rooms for teaching 


our children something they really 
need to know. 
Where are our children to learn 


how to live artistically if not in the 
school? Certainly case studies and 
visits to homes by teachers reveal that 
many of the homes are anything but 
suitable environments for children. A 
teacher that undertakes to make her 


art instruction utilitarian must be sen- 
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sitive to the needs and problems of 
these children and be able to anticipate 
problems in the light of changing con- 
ditions. 

Some of the problems that a prac- 
tical program of school activities in art 
instruction will try to help the chil- 
dren meet are: 


1. How to judge a thing for beauty 


bo 


How to make the best of what we 
have: (a) our personal appear- 
ance; (b) our properties 
How to buy inexpensive, beauti- 
ful things of high quality 


eo 


4. To be aware of advantages of pos- 
sessing good taste 


5. To raise standards of self, school, 
home, and community 

6. Familiarity with objects and raw 

materials 


We have seen many evidences of in- 
security of art teachers in schools in 
The public 
feels that art is a luxury, so it dis- 
with its art Why 
should art be any more a luxury than 
any other school 


times of economic stress. 


penses teacher. 
subject, many of 
which in themselves do not have the 
potentialities for helping to solve vital 
individual problems as has art? Func- 
tional art programs in schools might be 
a way to establish art as a necessity in 
the school program. The children that 
are the products of this education will 
become the adults of the future that 
will fight to keep art in an important 
place in school curricula. 


EpItH SAGuL 
New York City 
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In the seventh and eighth grade in 
the Ann J. Kellogg School in Battle 
Creek children have the opportunity 
to choose, as an elective subject, as- 
sistant work. This includes child care 
cafeteria, library, office, and mainten- 
ance work. 

Assistant work is offered to all chil- 
dren that 
work and that will profit by the ex- 


have a real desire for the 
perience. Often the exceptional child 
is able to choose assistant work in the 
office, library, maintenance, or class- 
room situations. This is a challenging 
experience for the handicapped child 
full of possibilities in the achievement 
of security and success within the 
group. 

Counselors that are helping children 
plan their programs often advise as- 
sistant work. These classes provide 
work situations calling for dependa- 
bility, originality, the ability to under- 
others than their 


stand 2nd tolerate 


kind, and a willingness to take direc- 
tions from adults with whom they 
work. 

The assistants work with special 
primary, special intermediate (men 


tally deficient), blind, hard-of-hearing, 


orthopedic, cardiac, epileptic, and 
other types of exceptional children. 
The experiénces with child care 
work are not merely of a routine na- 
consisting of waiting upon the 
Quite to the 


the child has the opportunity to de 


ture 
handicapped. contrary 
velop a keener sense of appreciation 
and to assist in creative work of all 


kinds: music, dramatics, and art. Tact, 


patience, and a wholesome attitude 
are required in this work. Qualities 
of leadership are exercised without 


the leader becoming dictatorial. 
One teacher of a special primary 
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Child-Care Assistant Work at Ann J. Kellogg School 








group (mentally deficient) has pre- 
pared a bulletin which is given at the 
beginning to all new assistants. On 
this bulletin it is to be noted that 
much is expected of the assistant, he 
must be neat and have good health 
habits, and he must like children and 
be kind. One mother of a child that 


worked with a mentally deficient 


group wrote, “His contact with chil- 
dren less fortunate has made him more 
helpful and thoughtful.” 

Throughout the day students take 
Here the child 


that enjoys the atmosphere of the li- 


care of the library. 


brary learns to catalogue, classify, and 


c 


I 
students the 
students of the 


books to the 
Many children are skilled in 


service 
school. 


the use of reference materials and 


have a wide background of reading at 
their command, they are able to he); 
other children find materials readily. 
It is necessary that library assistanis 
exercise qualities of poise, dependa- 


bility, end learn to meet the public 
easily. 

Boys working in the cafeteria spend 
from cone to two hours daily there un- 
der capable direction learning to do 
a variety of tasks such as cleaning 
tables, carrying trays, serving, kitchen 


like. 


be willing to work, take orders easily, 


work, and the These boys must 


and be neat in their appearance. Chil- 


dren thet choose czfeteria work find 
themselves in a most democratic situ- 
ation and in almost every instance 


have mede a fine adjustment to prob- 
lems that arise. 

Children 
with blind children -work chiefly with 
They learn the 
health 
habits of small children, eating, rest- 
ing, and playing. 


choosing assistant work 


the pre-school age. 
importance of the , physical 
Play life as an in- 
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make the child more tolerant and help- 
ful. It has provided an outlet for 
drive, energy, and creativeness. It 
has served to help develop the in- 
dividual’s worth to society and to make 
him an effective member of his social 


group. 


Reviews 


DEFECTIVE IN SPEECH, Mildred 
Freburg Berry and Jon Eisenson, 
426 pp., 1942, F. S. Crofts and Co., 
New York, $3.00. 


The authors have engaged in ex- 
haustive field of 


speech and have had wide clinical ex- 


research in the 


perience with speech in every area 
of education for the handicapped. 
Their clarity of style has enabled them 
to simplify the scientific and technical, 
making the book valuable even to 
those whose training in speech is limit- 
ed. The general approach is psycholo- 
gical; full recognition is given to the 
physical, physiological, neurological, 
and the glandular. 

The explanation of normal speech 
development is excellent, and impor- 
tant for every primary teacher. Spe- 
cial teachers will be interested in the 


unusually good treatment of that 
part of the central nervous system 
that has to do with speech. The sec- 


tion on articulatory disturbances deals 
with possible causes and includes a 
Decalogue of Phonetic Re-Education 
that should become the creed of every 
speech teacher. The chapter on stut- 
tering gives a complete description of 
and therapy for this loosely classified 
but important disorder. A complete 
summary of the different theories oi 
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dividual and in groups must be under- 
stood. It is necessary that assistants 
learn the condition of blindisms and 
recognize the abnormal situations aris- 
ing in a blind child’s adjustment. In 
this field much opportunity is pro- 
vided for children to use their talents 
in creative outlets. They assist in 
planning programs, help to organize 
rhythms, and plan creative dances and 
plays. Assistants are given an in- 
sight into problems dealing with suit- 
able toys and games usable with blind 
children. One can readily see the 
many opportunities for service above 
self arising in this particular field. 
Boys and girls also help in mainten- 
ance work and in keeping the build- 
ing attractive inside and out. The stu- 
dent association is at present engaged 
in planning a definite work program 
where each child and group takes the 
responsibility for certain tasks about 
the building. This work is not de- 
signed to take the place of that done 
by the regular maintenance staff, but 
is planned to give boys and girls a 
sense of responsibility, duty, orderli- 
and service toward the social 
group to which they belong. Art 
work, showcases, bulletin boards, read- 
ing centers, displays of all 
kinds are sponsored in every group. 
All children find a challenge to con- 
tribute to the appearance of their 
school. Boys choosing maintenance as- 
sistant work help in caring for the 
appearance of the gym, lobbies, and 


ness, 


plants, 


locker rooms. 

In conclusion assistant work in our 
school has been an effective means of 
teaching that service above self is de- 
sirable and satisfying to the child. It 
has unconsciously developed in the 
child a sense of group responsibility 
not only to the handicapped but to 


society as a whole. It has helped to 
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stuttering is given along with recom- 
mendations for general therapy. The 


chapter on voice is sane and will 
be helpful to every teacher of reading. 
Other sections deal with a complete 
study of delayed speech, a good treat- 
ment of cleft-palate speech, studies of 
the major types of mental defectives. 
An excellent discussion of cerebral 
palsy with suggestions for 
speech therapy, and a general treat- 
ment of speech of the hard-of-hearing 
child are two valuable additions. The 


book contains clever practice material 


usable 


and many original exercises that are 
educationally sound. 
ELvVENA MILLER, Supervisor 
Speech Education and 
the School for the Deaf, 
Seattle Public Schools 





THE SUBNORMAL ADOLESCENT 
GIRL, Theodora M. Abel and Elaine 
F. Kinder, 215 pp., 1941, Columbia 
University Press, New York City, 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Teachers, psychologists, social wor:- 
institution, 
school or community who are meeting 
the problems of the subnormal adoles- 
cent girl, will welcome a book that so 
specifically delineates the subject of 
their interest. 


ers, and physicians in 


The authors are psy- 
chologists having intimate acquaint- 
ance with the subject of their study 
through both a clinical and research 
approach in clinics, in institutions, and 
in a trade school. 

The subnormal adolescent girl is 
described by them as the girl of dull 
normal, borderline, or moron 
ligence, ages thirteen to nineteen 
years, with IQ from 50 to 89, who at 
an early or later date in her elemen- 
tary school career has met failure be- 
cause of her mental limitations. Their 


intel- 
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material is presented in terms of the 
girl as a personality with the same 
needs and desires as other girls. 
Delineations of attitudes and behaviour 
are elucidated and lightened by many 
graphic illustrations and pithy con- 
versational excerpts taken from 
case records. The reader “sees” and 
“hears” personalities as he reads. The 
girl’s point of view is brought to bear 
on the understanding of her problems, 
as well as the view that society takes 
of her. Although the characteristics 
of mental functioning and of behavior 
described are those generally made 
familiar in the literature of the men- 
deficient, the ana 
teacher will be interested in a fresh 
presentation of them and particularly 
inade- 


tally supervisor 


those discussions relating to 
quate mental synthesis and imagina- 
tion. 

There are chapters given over to 
the consideration of the girl’s problems 
within the home, at school, in in- 
dustry, and in an institution and the 
nature and causes of serious malad- 
While the authors interpret 


many of the serious delinquencies in 


justment. 


terms of the girl’s inability to meet 
accepted _ social 
standards, they emphasize throughout 
that her trait of suggestibility and her 


desire for conformity offer promise 


and to understand 


that intelligent guidance on the part 
of adults may bring about her sstis- 
factory social and. occupational ad- 
justment. Herein lies society’s prob- 
lem: the utilization of the subnormal 
girl’s potentialities for carrying out 
end deriving satisfaction from accept- 
ed routines at home and in industry. 
The final chapter on ,“origins and con- 
trol” presents the endogenic and exo- 
genic factors causing ‘subnormality. 

It would make for smoother reading 
if much of the material in footnotes 
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had been embodied in the text. The 
book would also be enhanced in its 
informative value if appropriate an- 
notated selections from the sixteen- 
page bibliography were made for each 
chapter. 


The reviewer questions the premise 
that treats such a wide range in in- 
telligence levels, IQ 50 to 89, as one 
type “subnormal” with differentiating 
characteristics from normals, without 
giving more attention to potentialities 
at the higher levels. Many of the de- 
scriptive statements for the lower IQ’s 
are not typical of the majority of pub- 
lic-school girls ranging from 80 to 
89 IQ. The authors’ experiences have 
been largely with selected groups of 
subnormal girls, drawn into clinics and 
institutions chiefly because of the 
girls’ social maladjustments, and with 
selected groups assigned to trade ex- 
tension courses from ungraded and ad- 
justment classes in the country’s larg- 
est metropolitan area, where social 
and economic pressures impinge to a 
marked degree on the subaverage 
group. On the other hand, the super- 
visor and teacher in the average city 
school system that takes account of 
children’s differing abilities are aware 
of the large number of dull normal 
and borderline girls who respond so 
nearly like the low average that they 
are accepted in their homes, have suc- 
cessful elementary school experience 
commensurate with their slower learn- 
ing ability, go on to secondary school 
to a suitable curriculum as do other 
girls, and under normal conditions 
find jobs. 


On the whole the book is a very, 


valuable contribution to the literature 
on the subnormal and should be wide- 
ly read by social workers, psycholo- 
gists, and teachers. The thoughtful 
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Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


teacher will be challenged as to her 
part in developing the individual 
potentialities and attitudes of her 
pupils, because this publication con- 
cludes that concerted study of the sub- 
normal adolescent girl in home, school, 
community, and industry is needed for 
the solution of her problems. 


CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 
Assistant Director 
Department of Child Study 
and Special Education 
Rochester, New York 
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portunity for professional service, for 
recognition and for growth. Through 
your cooperation and help the Council 
can certainly make good on some of 
the gains that have already been 
initiated. 


Joun J. Lee, President 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Our Cover Portrait I would not dare to become didactic 
with you here. You are the adven- 
turers and explorers that tenderly and 
understandingly make coherent the 
beautiful injunction “Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me.” But I won- 





Florence N. Beaman, M. S., is dean 
of girls of the high school, Scarsdale, 
New York. Prior to her present posi- 
tion she worked in the field of the 
mentally retarded, Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin; the mentally retarded de- 







der if in our present international 







scene there may not be some things 





linquent, Montefiore Special School, 





we would all want to emphasize. Isn’t 
it patent, that beyond those fine con- 
siderations which prompt your work, 
we must salvage more inept human 
beings to the end that the civiliza- 
tion which permits and promotes what 
you do shall persist? Perhaps cumula- 





Chicago; the emotionally unstable and 
gifted, Little Red Schoolhouse, New 
York City. In addition, she has done 
part-time work in teacher training in 










special education at Northwestern Uni- 






versity, New York University, at 
Brooklyn College, and at the Child 
Education Foundation, New York. 








tive attention to the business of clin- 
ical screening through a_ possible 






After having graduated from the 
Oshkosh Normal School, Wisconsin, 
and the School of Social Work and 
Recreation of the University of Chi- 





stepping up of medical and psycholo- 





gical diagnoses may be approached in 
spite of the attrition in some places 
































of professional talent. Having had 


cago, she received her bachelor and ; : é 
some experience with vocational] re- 


master of science degrees from North- Sete ; : 
‘i 2 habilitation—which is not so far away 
from education as such—I conceive 


that. as in the practice of medicine, 


western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
She has studied also at St. Hugh’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, England; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City; and New York University. 


where the relationship is personalized 
as between patient and physician, the 
relationship between counsellor and 

Miss Beaman has long been active —Gjient must first be diagnosis and then 
in special education circles—writing the therapy. 


frequently for publication, appearing 
Perhaps even—for the long run— 


some of the curricula may be sus- 
ceptible of better balance as between 
the academic and those things that 
hands can do to help our country in 
this time of great need. I do wish to 
suggest, however, that the academic 


often on national and _ international 
convention programs, and for the past 
three years serving on the board of 
directors of the International Coun- 
cil. 

It is the privilege of the JouRNAL to 
present to the members an article, in 
this issue, by Miss Beaman, entitled 
The Intangibles of Special Education. 


stage of education include at least 
basic skills and understandings which 
will assist those to whom you give so 


e much heart and head, when they come 

to the need of post-educational service 

Education and War leading to permanent, useful employ- 
(Continued from page 240) ment. ; ° 

no mean contribution to filling so- There may not be literally “Seven 

ciety’s needs. Ages of Man” but there are several 
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vital stages in our lives, each with its 
internal and external implications and 
requirements. So I take the view 
that you—and I, in what I am attempt- 
ing to do in the field of vocational 
service—must look through each per- 
son’s periods of influence and useful- 
ness, through his entire life. Without 
doubt, as experience accumulates you 
will develop new skills and _tech- 
niques. Though I am not on ground 
most familiar to me, I assume that you 
provide the training and the labora- 
tory facilities for the development of 
new ideas, equipment, technical aids, 
and research that assist in preparing 
the individual for industry. If this is 
and if it is not it should be— 
you are selling a thing and not merely 





true 


a theory. If you persist, as I propose 
to persist, we can be naive enough to 
hope, that at the end of this war a 
reasonable proportion of those in 
whom you and we are so deeply in- 
terested will be included among those 
that will keep our flag aloft. 

Whether handicapped or gifted or 
socially unadjusted, exceptional chil- 
dren are all members of one social 
body. I challenge this Council and I 
challenge the schools to exert the ut- 
most effort to make of them necessary 
and valuable members of that body. 
Find their capacities, help to develop 
their potentialities, and guide them to 
a satisfying participation in the re- 
construction of the world. 


Cerebral Anoxia 


(Continued from page 230) 
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CONDITION WELL-ApbJusTED Low-IQ 
AT BIRTH Group Group 
100 Cases 100 Cases 
Pink or Good 94 76 
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Apnea at Birth 6 24 
Late Cyanotic Spells 6 7 
Apnea with Analgesia 6° 14° 


Although the number of cases re- 
ported here is not sufficient to per- 
mit the drawing of definite conclu- 
sions, it is suggested from these studies 
that there was some relationship be- 
tween the presence of apnea at birth, 
from whatever cause, and the develop- 
ment of subnormal intelligence in 
these school children. It appears, how- 
ever, that the factor of apnea at birth 
was not as evident in these school 
children with subnormal intelligence 
as it was in a group of children previ- 
ously studied whose mental deficiency, 
for the most part, was of such degree 
that school enrollment was out of 
the question.” Even though the num- 
ber of cases of subnormal intelligence 
that can properly be attributed to 
asphyxia at birth may not be great, it 
is evident that every precaution should 
be taken to avoid such asphyxia if 
possible. 

Cole and Kimball” have shown that 
certain optional factors in obstetrical 
management have a direct bearing on 
the manifestation of asphyxia at birth. 
The histories of children with low in- 
telligence associated with anoxia at 
birth, often showed the same optional 
factors to have been present. From 
the neurological standpoint, any fac- 
tors that may produce or increase 
anoxia at birth are _ undesirable. 
Among these are considered the giv- 
ing of scopolamine, barbiturates, or 





**10.5 per cent of analgesic cases. 

**42 per cent of analgesic cases. 

*See footnote number 15. 

“Cote; W. C. C.; Kuwsatt, Davin C., and 
DanizLs, L. E., “Etiologic Factors in Neonatal 
Asphyxia,” Journal American Medical As- 
sociation, 113:2039, 1939. 
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morphine to the mother in amounts 
beyond the pharmacological limits of 
safety for the adult, the limits for the 
fetus being unknown; the holding back 
of the fetal head by force and the 
giving of nitrous oxide, ether, or 
chloroform to retard labor until the 
arrival of the attending physician; the 
performing of cesarean section under 
general rather than local anesthesia; 
and the use of forceps and version 
extractions made necessary by added 
drug effects not associated with un- 
usual anatomical and. pathological ob- 
stetrical hazards. A reduction in the 
incidence of asphyxia at birth will re- 
duce the number of damaged brains 
resulting from such asphyxia, and will 
thereby preserve the intelligence of 
some children that would otherwise 
become unsolvable psychiatric prob- 


lems. 


Brief Notes 
TWO CONSULTING EDITORS RESIGN 


It is with regret that the Journal 
announces the resignations of two of 
its consulting editors, namely Wallace 
J. Finch, principal of the Alexander 
Graham Bell School of Cleveland, and 
Merle R. Sumption, former acting di- 
rector of personnel of the St. Louis 
schools. Mr. Finch tendered his resig- 
nation because of his recent election to 
the Council’s board of directors, while 
Dr. Sumption’s request to be relieved 
of his responsibilities was prompted by 
his having entered the military serv- 
ice. 

To fill these vacancies, President 
John J. Lee has appointed Dr. S. 
Richard Silverman, business manager 
and registrar Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis and Miss Bess R. John- 
son, principal of the Smouse Oppor- 
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tunity School, Des Moines. 
The Journal is fortunate to be able 
to announce their acceptances. 


DOLL GOES TO BONNIE BRAE 

Dr. Edgar A. Doll, psychologist, who 
has been director of the department of 
research at the Vineland Training 
School since 1925, has been chosen 
director of Bonnie Brae Farm for 
Boys at Millington. He assumed his 
duties at this home for underprivileged 
end neglected New Jersey boys on 
July 1. 


Among the Chapters 


JANESVILLE 

Because of the general 
aroused by the discussion of speech 
correction at the October meeting, 
Janesville Chapter devoted its April 
meeting to a further study of the same 
subject. The speaker, Robert W. West, 
professor of speech pathology and di- 
rector of the speech clinic at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, delivered an in- 
teresting and highly instructive il- 
lustrated lecture on Speech and Social 
Adjustment. The subject was divided 
into three phases: speech defects as 
cause of personality problems, speech 
defects as result of personality prob- 
lems, and finally speech defects and 
personality problems stemming from 
the same cause. 

About forty members and guests of 
the chapter attended the meeting 
which was held at the Wisconsin 
School for the Blind. Refreshments 
were served at the social meeting 
which followed the educational fea- 
Mrs. Gwen: Mueller presided. 


interest 


ture. 


ANDREW H. KUuMMEROW 
News Correspondent 


MAY 
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FARIBAULT 


The Faribault Council for Excep- 
tional Children held an early-winter 
open meeting. Our speaker was Mrs. 
Rutherford, speech clinician at the 
Dowling School for Crippled Chil- 
dren in Minneapolis, who told of their 
work in speech correction. Mrs. S. A. 
Severson was elected to succeed Miss 
Olive Prine as president. 


Torpis M. HEYERDAHL, Secretary 
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NEW AIDS and MATERIALS 
for 

TEACHING LIP READING 
with 

MANUAL for the TEACHER 


This book is published primarily to aid chil- 
dren in rural and small communities, where 
teachers untrained in lip reading methods will 
find the manual valuable in showing them how 
to use the material. 

Trained teachers of lip reading, for children 
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this book. 

Published by 
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35th St., Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Price $1.50, postpaid. 
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Your Chapter in Wartime 


The war effort needs the services of your chapter. 
What are you doing about it? 


The International Council for Exceptional Childrer 
has devoted much of its time and interest. including 
nearly the full program of the last convention, to the 
problem of the handicapped in the national emergency. 
What can and will be the contribution of your chapte;, 
your school, your community? 

Vow as never before there is need for the labor of 
every person of working age, if our soldiers on the battle 
front are to continue to a successful conclusion their 
present quality and speed of accomplishments. Are the 
graduates of your classes finding their places in the pro- 
secution of this great cause? 

On the other side of the picture the war-crippled, 
the blind, the deafened, the shocked are returning to our 
local communities. Their physical needs will no doubi 
be taken care of in most instances. However, what can 
your chapter do io promste action for proper recreation- 
al, educational, end vecationel rehabilitation? 

Viake your chapier a potent and vigilant vehicle for 
promoting united war effort for the handicapped, for 
stimulating government and private agencies to the ful! 
measure of their responsibilities, and for personal, indi- 
vidual cooperation by your members with various lay 
and professional groups. 

The war effort needs your chapter's contribution. 
Handicapped children and the war-maimed need united 
backing. It is up to you to help give it. ; 





